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THE NEGLECT OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
In an editorial in the last number of the Journal we pointed out 
some of the more obvious limitations of the modern classical scholar. 
To deal in detail with so large a subject was not of course possible 
in the space available, nor can we do so now. There is, however, 
one aspect of the question which deserves attention. It is the catholic 
ignorance which a majority of our specialists show of the principles 
and application of comparative grammar, especially in all that per- 
tains to the history of sounds and flexions. The average classicist's 
mind, so far as this department is concerned, is a charnel-house of 
dead and gone theories whose wraiths in ghastly disarray regularly 
walk whenever in a lecture or in the commentary of some text which 
he is annotating he finds himself in the painful position of having to 
explain some example of phonetic change or morphological decay. 
Absorbed in the pursuit of his own specialty he has wholly neglected 
the recent advances in this branch, and his mind harks back to the 
exploded theories of twenty years ago ; or, more daring, he attempts 
to "get up" the point with the aid of what he understands to be the 
latest literature, demonstrating with pathetic completeness the fact 
that in this particular field a little knowledge is not merely a dangerous 
but a fatal thing. His lack of training is manifest in every phase 
of the discussion. He shies at a suffix and balks at a stem. Verner's 
law has for him the terrors of a penal code, and analogy he believes 
to be of diabolic origin. He regards the whole gamut of sounds with 
vague suspicion. His attitude toward certain objective facts of pho- 
netics results in a strange psycho-physiological medley. Open sounds 
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are for ever closed to him; sibilants are not simply a hissing but a 
reproach ; aspirates rub him the wrong way, and it is only with the 
mutes or the liquids that he feels the faint stirring of an ultimate 
sympathy. But, it will be urged, the Latin or Greek specialist does 
not need to know very much about comparative grammar. When- 
ever in the course of his own work he is confronted by a problem in 
linguistics all he has to do is to go to the man in charge of that depart- 
ment, button-hole him, state the difficulty, get him to turn his phonetic 
stop on, and listen to the music. In large universities where there 
is a well-organized department of comparative philology this is possible 
and is the usual practice. But the great majority of classical profes- 
sors are in smaller institutions where there is no chair of comparative 
grammar. These men must face their own problems and in the 
absence of special training they find themselves in the position already 
described, and once more the ghost walks. 

The root of the evil in this as in so many other things is to be 
found in the organization of the courses leading to the doctor's degree 
in the classics. In some institutions, it is true, candidates take 
systematic courses in comparative grammar and, in addition, at 
least a year in Sanskrit; but in others the requirement is limited to 
one general course, necessarily of an introductory character, and 
in still others even this modicum can be and generally is evaded. 
The requirement should be stiffened. The introductory course 
could very properly be inserted at the end of the college course for 
those who are specializing in the classics, and graduate students 
should be required to have not only this introductory course but at 
least one more advanced course in which by the careful analysis of 
long series of words, they could learn to put into practice and to 
handle easily the principles in which they have been instructed. 
For the benefit of those who in their enthusiasm for their specialties 
or in the throes of their dissertations neglected this side during their 
university course, we shall publish in an early number of the Journal 
a descriptive bibliography of the latest and most reliable books. 



